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rightly to minister, and that by speaking, I 
should darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge, that I suffered the meeting to break up. 
Though this brought my poor mind under re- 
newed conflict, yet I could appeal to my mer- 
ciful Master, who knew it was not wilful diso- 
bedience, but a fear of running before my spir- 
itual guide; so that I did not feel much con- 
demnation in trying the fleece both wet and 
dry. 

I spent an instructive evening with my com- 
panions, who I believe were dipped into a sense 
of my condition. The next morning we attended 
a meeting appointed by them at eleven o'clock, 
in which much exercise was renewed. I was 
still fearful of believing myself called to so great 
and important a work, as to become a minister 
of the everlasting Gospel of peace and recon- 
ciliation ; and so struggled with doubt and fear 
till the meeting broke up. This withholding 
more than was meet, appeared to shut up the 
way of my dear companions for public labor. 
Indeed, I have believed, since gaining a little 
more experience in the mysterious ways and 
work of an Omnipotent Being, that, in order to 
know the life and power to arise in our religious 
assemblies, it is highly needful, for all the living 
members of the body, to keep their ranks in 
righteousness, whether it be in doing or suffer- 
ing for the sake of the precious cause. We all 
went to the house of our friend Robert Reynolds, 
to dinner, but my mind was too deeply exercised 
to take much nourishment for the body; for 
truly I desired, above all other considerations, 
that it might be my meat and my drink, to do 
the will of my Heavenly Father. 

After dinner many Friends came in, nearly 
all we had sat with at meeting: a solemn silence 
soon prevailed, the mighty power of Truth seemed 
eminently to overshadow our little gathering, and 
many minds were much humbled; in which 
precious feeling I was made sensible, that was 
the accepted time for the offering to be made. 
I ventured to stammer forth a few expressions ; 
which arose in that degree of life and power, 
that no doubt remained, it was the operation of 
Divine love which influenced me to yield to the 
fresh manifestation of revealed duty: and Oh, 
the blessed reward of peace that flowed into my 
humbled heart! Language is inadequate to 
describe this heavenly enjoyment! but it will 
be fully comprehended by those who have tasted 
the sweet fruits of obeying the commands of our 
Heavenly Father, in small as well as greater 
— 

now believed it best for me to return home, 
which I did under solemn impressions and seri- 
ous considerations: for although my mind was 
favored with a rich reward, yet I began to con- 
sider, that I had now put my hand to the plough. 
I remembered what was declared in the Scrip- 
tures, that those who had done so, and looked 
back, were not fit for the kingdom. I very 
forcibly felt the weakness attached to humanity, 
and knew the aptitude in frail mortals to shrink 
from the cross of Christ, and it was suggested to 
my mind, that I should never more be clothed 
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Selections from the Religions Experience of 
Ann Crowley. 
(Continued from page 58.) 

1791.—On the 6th of the Fifth Month we were 
visited—[ here, after reciting the names of a num- 
ber of valued Friends, the account proceeds]— 
on the 9th they had a meeting at Warborough, 
which, according to my infant state for judging, 
was a season of renewed favor, in which I was 
divinely instructed. 

In the afternoon they all left us, except 
D. Darby and R. Young, who stayed another 
night under my dear mother’s roof. They all 
drank tea at my brother Saunders’, our family 
accompanying them, after which a solemn silence 
prevailed, in which some of our minds were 
deeply centred on God, the Fountain of all 
good; and after a season of reverent waiting, 
these dedicated messengers of the Gospel were 
enabled to divide the word aright. To my 
humbling admiration, much counsel and en- 
couragement were handed in life and power, 
reaching the witness in divers hearts, and rais- 
ing the secret acknowledgment — This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes. 
Oh! may I ever profitably remember his gra- 
cious dealings with me, a poor worm, in the 
days of deep humiliation. A proposal was made 
by one of these valuable Friends, that I should 
go with them to Farringdon. The thought of 
having more of their profitable company seemed 
pleasant, yet the prospect brought great awful- 
ness over my mind, insomuch that | was afraid 
to refuse, though there were feelings raised, 
which were contrary to a quiet acquiescence, 
because I apprehended the time was drawing 
near, when my Divine Master would require a 
fresh proof of my love and obedience to Him. 
Yet I concluded it safest to go in simplicity ; 
and being favored to feel a grain of that faith 
which removes mountains, I ventured to accom- 
pany them to Abington, where they had a meet- 
ing among the few Friends of that place. It 
proved a memorable season to me: my mind 
was deeply prostrated during the whole time of 
our sitting together, and I felt the love of God 
abundantly shed abroad in my heart, insomuch 
that I could experimentally adopt the language 
of the Psalmist, “Thy people shall be willing 
in the day of thy power.” Yet so great was 
the fear that attended my mind, lest I had not 
passed through the needful preparation to qualify 





with so much strength to fulfil my Heavenly 
Father’s will, if another offering of the like 
nature should be required; and I was closely 
tried with another suggestion—what would my 
relations and friends think, of my thus becom- 
ing a publie spectacle, by speaking in the as- 
semblies of the people? Thus the enemy to my 
present and future happiness used many means 
to discourage me; but Christ, our great High 
Priest, who is touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, did not fail to succor in the needful 
time; and by the fresh incomes of his love and 
life, caused these unprofitable cogitations to be 
silenced in my troubled heart, and gave fresh 
ability secretly to acknowledge his Almighty 
power, so that my mind overflowed with a por- 
tion of that joy which is unspeakable. I kept 
my exercises much within my own breast, as I 
had been Divinely instructed to do, from the 
very early time of knowing anything of the 
work of grace on the heart. On the Fifth-day 
after my return home, | attended, as usual, our 
week-day meeting. When I took my seat, I felt 
the gathering arm of Divine love, and my mind 
was soon centred in solemn, awful silence; in 
which precious state, | intelligibly heard, as I 
apprehended, the still small voice of my great 
Lord and Master, requiring public expression : 
and in great brokenness and fear, I uttered a 
few words, which then livingly opened in my 
mind, and sat down in the enjoyment of much 
peace. But, before the meeting broke up, I 
began to think what would become of me when 
we separated ; for my nature dreaded to become 
a fool, even for Christ’s sake ; such is the weak- 
ness of the human mind, when even but a little 
from under the influence of that Almighty 
power, which makes the Lord’s people willing 
to do or suffer for his blessed name’s sake. My 
way was easier than I expected, for my friends 
spoke kindly after meeting, evincing their hav- 
ing felt sympathy with me, and unity with my 
offering ; but these tokens of love and approba- 
tion, had no tendency to exalt the creature, for 
my mind was then deeply humbled under many 
considerations and varied dispensations, wisely 
permitted to keep the heart in subjection to the 
will of its great Creator and Preserver. In this 
season of deep and complicated exercise, I kept 
much at home, loving retirement, and often 
sought opportunities to wait on my Heavenly 
Counsellor and holy Leader ; who condescended 
to prove himself strength in weakness, riches in 
poverty, and a present help in the time of need. 
I truly found Him to be unto poor me, the 
Source of all-sufficiency, while my mind was 
preserved in a humble dependence on his eter- 
nal arm of power. But in unsearchable wisdom 
he at times saw meet to try my faith and con- 
fidence, by withdrawing the sensible perception 
of his love and life—the precious enjoyment of 
Him, in whose presence my soul delighted ; 
when I was ready to adopt the language, “ Tell 
me, oh thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at 
noon ; for why should I be as one that turneth 
aside, by the flocks of thy companions;” but en 
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deavoring to keep in the stillness and nothing- 
ness of self, seeking above all things to attain, 
in my measure, to that state of humble acquies- 
cence which enabled the experienced apostle to 
say, “I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” I found this to be an 
attainment worthy a Christian’s aspiring after ; 
as it ever proves balm to the troubled soul, and 
fortifies it in the day of affliction, so that under 
the dispensations attendant on a state of Chris- 
tian warfare, a capacity is renewed, to breathe 
the emphatic language uttered by our blessed 
Exemplar, “ Not my will, but thine be done.” 

On the 26th of Eleventh Month, our friends 
Martha Haworth and P. H. Gurney came to 
my mother’s, and had a meeting that evening 
at our meeting-house, which was, I thought, 
evidently owned by the Minister of the sanc- 
tuary: they had also a religious opportunity 
in my mother’s family, to our edification and 
comfort: thus I was often reminded of the great 
privilege of having parents who delighted to 
open their houses and hearts to the Lord’s mes- 
sengers. I have frequently been led to believe, 
that if parents and heads of families were suffi- 
ciently sensible of the advantage it is toa young 
and rising generation, to have the instructive 
company of solid, experienced Friends, they 
would not let little family incumbrances or do- 
mestic cares, prevent their readiness to enter- 
tain travellers, who are sent with a gospel mes- 
sage of glad tidings to the meek and lowly of 
heart, and to the stirring up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance of our religious and social 
duties. And if the beloved youth were desirous 
of gaining instruction and profitable impressions 
from such visitors, they would endeavor to make 
the way easy to their parents thus to evince their 


love to the cause of Truth, by cheerfully enter- 


taining its advocates. With gratitude I may 
acknowledge my belief, that many amongst us 
are manifesting this laudable disposition : and 
I cannot doubt but in due time they will receive 
an ample reward. When these Friends left my 
mother’s house, with her approbation I accom- 
panied them to a few meetings. In some of 
them my way was mercifully opened, to relieve 
my mind of much exercise which had attended 
it for some time. In a few days I returned 
home, with the sheaves of peace in my bosom, 
for this act of edification. How richly does the 
Almighty reward, for endeavoring to walk in 
his counsel, and live in his fear! 

(To be continued.) 


How THE OLD Horse TRAVELLED.—There 
was once a horse that used to pull around a 
sweep which lifted dirt from the depths of the 
earth. He was kept at this business nearly 
twenty years, until he became old, blind, and 
too stiff in the joints to be of further use. So 
he was turned into a pasture, or left to crop the 
grass without anyone to disturb or bother him. 
But the funny thing about the old horse was, 
that every morning, after grazing awhile, he 
would start on a tramp, going round and round 
in a circle, just as he had been accustomed to 
do for so many years. He would keep it up for 
hours, and people often stopped to look and 
wonder what had got into the head of the ven- 
erable animal to make him walk around in such 
a solemn way when there was no earthly need 
of it. But it was force of habit. And the boy 
who forms bad or good habits in his youth will 
be led by them when he becomes old, and will 
be miserable or happy accordingly. Think of 
that, young man, when you want to light a 
cigarette.—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


“Old-fashioned Quakerism” and Modern 
Evangelical Christianity. 


To the Editor of The (London) Friend : 


“ DEAR FrrEND :—Some of the readers of The 
Friend may not have noted the very interesting 
and instructive exposition of the doctrines taught 
by the successful soul-winners who founded our 
Society, contained in William Penn’s Preface to 
George Fox’s Journal. I quote from the first 
edition (edited by Thomas Ellwood, published 
1694), but the passage is also to be found on 
pages x. and xi. of the third edition (1765), 
page xiv. of the Leeds edition (1836), and 
doubtless in other editions that I have not access 
to at the present moment. 

“William Penn says:—‘Their fundamental 
principle, which is as the corner-stone of their 
fabric: and to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic, or main distinguishing point 
or principle, viz: The Light of Christ within, as 
God’s gift for man’s salvation. This I say, is as 
the root of the goodly tree of doctrines that grew 
and branched out from it, which I shall now 
mention in their natural and experimental 
order— 

“* First, Repentance from dead works to serve 
the living God. Which comprehends three 
operations: First, a sight of sin. Secondly, A 
sense and godly sorrow for it. Thirdly, An 
amendment for the time to come. This was the 
repentance they preached and pressed, and a 
natural result from the principle they turned all 
people unto. For of light came sight; and of 
sight came sense and sorrow; and of sense and 
sorrow came amendment of life: which doctrine 
of repentance leads to justification ; that is, for- 
giveness of the sins that are past through Christ 
the alone Propitiation; and the sanctification 
or purgation of the soul from the defiling nature 
and habits of sin present; which is justification 
in the complete sense of that word ; comprehend- 
ing both justification from the guilt of sins that 
are past, as if they had never been committed, 
through the love and mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus; and the creatures being made inwardly 
just through the cleansing and sanctifying power 
and Spirit of Christ revealed in the soul; which 
is commonly called sanctification. 

“* From hence sprang a second doctrine they 
were led to declare, as the mark of the prize of 
the high calling of all true Christians, viz: per- 
fection from sin, according to the Scriptures of 
Truth, which testify it to be the end of Christ's 
coming and the nature of his Kingdom, and for 
which his Spirit was given. But they never 
held a perfection in wisdom and glory in this 
life, or from natural infirmities or death, as some 
have with a weak or ill mind imagined and in- 
sinuated against them. 

“«This they called a redeemed state, regener- 
ation, or the new birth; teaching everywhere, 
according to their foundation, that without this 
work were known, there is no inheriting the 
Kingdom of God. 

“*Third, To an acknowledgment of eternal 
rewards and punishment. * * *’ 

“Ts not this precisely the teaching of all suc- 
cessful soul-winners of the present day, in and 
out of our Society? First, conviction of sin by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, followed by for- 
giveness of sins ‘as if they had never been com- 
mitted,’ ‘through Christ the alone Propitiation,’ 
succeeded by power over sin and sinful habits 
through an indwelling Saviour—the whole form- 
ing in its completest sense the realization of the 
new birth? 

“Another marked agreement between these 


marvellously successful soul-winners of the sev- 
enteenth century and their brethren of the nine- 
teenth, is the manner in which they bowed to 
the Scriptures, old and new, as a last court of 
appeal. I have been much struck in reading 
once more through George Fox’s Journal, to 
note the reverence he always expresses for the 
Bible. Not the breath of an idea of the ‘ inac- 
curacy’ or ‘unauthenticity’ of any portion of it 
seems to cross his mind. His one aim was to 
warn men that the mere head knowledge of the 
Bible, such as was possessed by the lawyers and 
scribes who crucified Christ, was not sufficient, 
but that it was necessary to be raised up by the 
power of God ‘to stand and live in the same 
Spirit, that the Prophets and Apostles were in, 
who gave forth the Scriptures.’ (See page 72 
of first edition George Fox’s Journal and num- 
berless other passages.)—Sincerely your friend, 
“MAURICE GREGORY. 


“86, Kingsdown Parade, Bristol, 
Ist 8th Mo., 1893.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 292. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


In the life of Samuel Hobart, a railroad en- 
gineer, who resided at Boston, the following 
anecdote is recorded of an engineer who retained 
his presence of mind in a time of fearful peril : 


“T have never met with an accident that was 
attended with serious results, thank God,” he 
replied, not in the brawling tone of an oath, but 
reverently, “and I think one reason of it comes 
from the fact that I always carry my Bible in 
the cab. Do you see it up there?” and he 
pointed up to the prettily upholstered cab where, 
just in front of the engineer’s seat, between the 
steam-gauge and the look-out window, on a 
bracket-like device, a small Bible was held open 
where the eyes of this Christian engineer could 
fall upon its pages at any moment. 

“T have read the good book from back to back 
several times at home,” continued he, “and by 
having it placed here in this manner before me 
I have been able to commit many passages to 
memory. Sometimes it has been a wonderful 
comfort to me; one time in particular, the 
strength as well as comfort I derived from one 
glance at a passage on the open page was aston- 
ishing.” 

“ How was that?” I asked, greatly interested. 

“You see I was running on the lower end of 
the road at the time, and my train was an ex- 
press passenger, which came out of the city be- 
fore nightfall, usually with a dozen or so heavily 
laden coaches. Perhaps you remember, if you 
have been over the road so much, where the 
track crosses the River, which, you know, 
is the inlet to the harbor. Being a port of con- 
siderable importance, of course provision has to 
be made for the shipping to pass above. 

“There was a man stationed at this post to 
signal to the approaching trains whether the 
bridge was open or not. Yes, it was a danger- 
ous place (the means to avert danger there are 
better now), but after I had run over the bridge 
twice a day for eighteen months or more, and 
had always found everything all right, I came 
to look upon that point the same as I did upon 
any other piece of the road. 

“My express was a fast train always, and on 
the night of which I am speaking I was a little 
behind time, and so running even somewhat 
faster than usual in order to make up. As I ap- 
proached the bridge I looked for the signal, as 
it was second nature for me to do. The flagman 
gave the customary all-right signal, standing as 
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usual on a rock at the point of a curve of the 
track leading around to the river. 

“T had no more time than barely to notice 
that the man was a new hand, in place of ‘ Lame 
Jim,’ whom I had, without a single exception, 
always found at that post, before we came in full 
view of the bridge. To my horror, it was wide 
open, and a gulf of nearly fifty feet in depth 
was yawning before me and my —— train. 

“J glanced up to my open Bible and my eyes 
fell upon the word, ‘I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee. The benumbing sense of utter 
helplessness that for the instant had pervaded 
both soul and body, as it were, all vanished now, 
and I became as calm as you see me at this mo- 
ment. 

“You know, madam, that the duties of a 
locomotive engineer are such, that oftentimes 
he has to decide (it may be only on a mere move- 
ment of his hand, or the kind of a look he gives 
his fireman) in such a terrible exigency especi- 
ally, in the shortest conceivable space of time. 
In this instance I had no time to consider, and 
if I had, I suppose I should have done exactly 
as I did, whistle for brakes (it was before air- 
brakes came into use) and reverse my engine. 

“The fireman did not need to be told to do 
his best upon the tender brakes, as he rapidly 
tightened them up with the whole swinging force 
of his large body. It was a clean, dry track, 
everything in good condition, and I think never 
a train, with like facilities, was brought to a 
standstill on shorter notice. For that first, al- 
most bewildering instant to me, the belief in the 
possibility of escaping that imminent, fearful 
plunge, so possessed me with a cold feeling like 
the coils of a snake down my back, that it was 
an almost superhuman effort that I mustered 
muscular force to raise my hand to the whistle- 
valve cord, reach the regulator, or grasp the 
reversing handle. 

“But we came to a dead halt just as the point 
of the cow-catcher ommend the frightful 
chasm! Had the impelling force of that long 
passenger train carried us a few feet farther on, 
there would have been the worst railroad catas- 
trophe that ever happened in America, and my 
name would surely have swelled the list of the 
drowned and mangled ones that would have ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

“As it was, the escape never got into the pa- 
pers at all. The bridge was swung into place 
so quickly, and we were under way again so 
soon after the customary stop at the draw, that 
I suppose that very few of the passengers ever 
knew of the threatened peril. We were miles 
away before the reaction came to me as I sat 
trembling on my seat with the full, apprehend- 
ing sense of our escape tiding through my brain. 

“The flagman? oh, yes, he was drunk. You 
see there had been a new superintendent chosen, 


and he had commenced business by turning off 


some of the old employees and putting in new 
ones. Poor, faithful ‘Lame Jim’ had been dis- 
charged, and this fellow installed in his place. 
He was celebrating his appointment to this re- 
sponsible post over a jug of rum, which was 
ogee afterward in the little signal-house near 

F 

“Jim was reinstated next day, but the com- 
pany was so chagrined over the unwarrantable 
action on the part of the superintendent, that 
the matter was kept as close as possible. I went 
to the office the next morning and resigned my 
position. I couldn’t bear to run over that end 


of the road again. They would not let me off 
the road, but gave me this train on this end of 


the route. 


the shock to my nerves, for frequently, when 
I go to bed more tired than usual, I wake with 
a start from a sort of far-off dream of that event- 
ful nightfall trip, the uncertain light, the still 
shimmering water, and the white, scared face of 
my fireman. My hair wasas black as coal then ; 
in three months it became as gray as you see it.” 


in New York. Many lives were lost—but three 
lives were saved—saved by the quick wit and 
prompt courage of a boy named Charlie Wright, 
a bootblack. When the flames were raging, 
three men were observed high up at a corner 
window in the upper story. What could be 
done? The longest ladder would scarce reach 
half the distance. 


To this lad came a bright idea. 


that set him thinking. He saw that, fastened 
to the roof of the building, just above the win- 
dow where these men were, was a rope of wires. 
He saw that this rope ran across the street to the 
top of a telegraph pole on the other side. And 
he knew that if this rope could be cut at the 
top of the pole, it would fall right across the 
window, so that the three men could reach it. 
This was the bright idea that came into Char- 
lie’s mind. 


seized a fireman’s wrench that lay on the stones 
near by, rushed across the street, and began to 
climb the tall, smooth, telegraph pole. To do 
this was no easy task in the wind and snow, but 
by hard, fast, desperate climbing, Charlie soon 
reached the cross-bars. And hard and fast he 
worked when he got there. In a moment he 
had twisted the wire rope off. Down it fell, 
right across the window! 


land came a gold medal, sent by the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, on which were stamped the words : 
“Presented to Charles Wright, for saving three 
lives, Jan. 31, 1882.” 


apparatus, failed to do, a little boy accomplished 
by his wits. : 


and ready wit is related of a girl of eleven years 
of age, living near the Blue Muskingum, who 





“No, I don’t suppose I have quite got over 


In 1882, a fire broke out in a large building 


In the great crowd was the boy just named. 


Looking up, Charlie Wright saw something 


No time was to be lost. In an instant he 


A great shout of joy went up from the crowd, 


as, one after another, the three men came down 
this strange fire-escape safe to the ground. 


To this brave lad the American Humane So- 


ciety voted a medal. Even across the sea, peo- 


ple heard of him and praised him. From Eng- 


So you see that what all the firemen of New 
York, with their ladders and other expensive 


An interesting instance of presence of mind 


had been early trained to the necessity of acting 


in times of sudden danger: 


One bright, warm evening, Susie and her lit- 


tle brother Joe, on their return from school 


loitered behind the other children, gathering 


early flowers. It was one of the first pleasant 


days of spring, and Joe carried his shoes slung 
across his fat shoulders instead of on his chubby 
feet. Susie had succeeded in filling her dinner- 
basket with mosses and lichens from the rocks, 
and was about to start home, when she was 
startled by a sharp cry from little Joe, who had 
wandered some distance away. He had cut his 
foot on a rough, jagged stone, and by the time 
she reached him, the blood was spurting out of 
the wound in a frightful manner. The sight of 
the blood made the little girl feel faint for a 
moment or two, but she could remember enough 
of a recent lesson in physiology to know that 
blood spurting out in jets as it was, meant a 





































severed artery; so instead of fainting, running 
or screaming, as most girls would have done, 
she began at once to put her book-learning into 
practice. Her pocket-handkerchief was of thin 
cambric and would not serve for a bandage, but 
fortunately she had a new gingham apron on, 
and from it she tore a width, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, she had tied it ——- 
above the wound, and with a stout stick whic 
she picked up from the ground, was twisting it 
into a firm I 

given in the physiology. The blood came slower 
and slower from the gash until it ceased alto- 
gether. Then, in a cup made from the leaves 
of an oak, she carried water to quench Joe’s 
thirst, and bathe his aching brow and swollen 
foot. How to get the little fellow home was not 
so quickly settled. It was fully quarter of a 
mile to the nearest farm-house, while the public 
road was out of sight, and very little travelled 
at that. She could not carry Joe, and she dared 
not leave him to go for help for fear the artery 


not, according to the directions 


might break out again, and the little fellow 


bleed to death while she was away. She could 
do nothing but sit down and wait patientl 

until assistance, in some form, should arrive. It 
was very hard to tell when that time would 
come—perhaps not until the folks at home be- 
came alarmed at their delay, and came in search 


of them. 
Her effurts to amuse Joe and keep him still 


were quite successful for a short time, but the 
queer stories soon lost their novelty, and then he 
grew restless and exacting, and it is hard to tell 


what the result might have been, had not the 


welcome sound of wheels grinding on the stony 
road been heard in the distance. With many 
charges to Joe to keep perfectly still until she 
came back, Susie rushed away to hail the team- 
ster, who chanced to be an acquaintance. The 
man was going in the wrong direction, but with 


the characteristic kindness of country neigh- 


bors, he wheeled his horses round, and in a short 


time had the pleasure of placing little Joe in the 


care of his anxious mother. 


Soon the old family physician was on hand, 
and as he took a critical survey of the gingham 
bandage, he asked, “ Who wrapped the foot up 
in this queer style ?” ; 

“It was Susie,” snapped Joe, thinking the 
doctor was trying to make sport of the rough 
dressing. ‘She had to tear up her new apron 
to fix it, and mamma says she made a first-rate 


job of it.” 


“TI should say she did, little man. Susie isa 
heroine, for she has saved your life. Half the 
girls I know would have fainted at the sight of 
the blood, or if they kept on their feet, it would 
have been to run away, screaming for help, while 
they left you to bleed to death,” answered the 
doctor. “You did not know what a brave thing 
you were doing, did you puss?” he asked, slyly, 
pinching the little girl’s cheek. 

“a did nothing but tie up Joe’s foot,” answered 
Susie. “Any girl could have done that I am 
sure, I never thought of being a heroine.” 
“ Heroines never do,” said the doctor, as he pro- 
ceeded to lift and tie the severed artery. “I 
wish all the girls in the neighborhood were as 
brave as Susie Dickey, nevertheless.” 





As the true prophets speak the true Word of 
God, so also they speak it by the true Spirit of 
God, and not by their own spirit ; and thus did 
Christ, who said of himself, “The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, for He hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel” —and so He spoke the Word 
of God by the Spirit of God.— W. Dell. 
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Scripture Illustrations. 

JOURNEYING IN THE Desert.—The Israelites 
journeyed by day, and also by night. The length 
of time they remained in the different places of 
their encampment varied greatly, as “two days,” 
or “a month,” or “a year.” During the forty 
years of their wanderings, they made, so far as 
we know, fifty-four stations, of which the most 
famous are Sinai, Kadesh, Mount Hor, the Ar- 
non, the mountains of Abarim, which embraced 
Nebo, and the plains of Moab, opposite Jericho. 
There are no means of knowing how far they 
travelled in a single day, although we know 
that they could not have gone beyond a certain 
distance. Fifteen miles a day would, at present, 
be a long journey for an Arab tribe to make. 
They have tents, lots of baggage, herds of camels 
and, in some cases, large flocks of sheep and 
goats, and the process of moving is a very slow 
one. <A journey of ten miles, or even of five, 
would be much more common than one of fif- 
teen miles. The movement of the Hebrews was 
that of a large body under strict military disci- 
pline, to which the movement of the nomadic 
tribes which now roam at will in that desert 
can have little relation. 

The water supply regulates to a great degree 
the movements of Arab tribes, although they 
sometimes camp quite far away from such sup- 
plies, and bring what water they need a distance 
of one, two, or three miles, as the case may be. 
The amount of water they use is very small, for 
the idea of washing for cleanliness never enters 
an Arab’s mind. 

Very seldom have I found Arabs massed in 
a body; generally they are broken up into 
small divisions, which are scattered over a 
large extent of territory ; but if they are about 
to move to any great distance, if danger of any 
kind is impending, or if they are preparing for 
war, they come into close quarters. It was only 
on one occasion that I saw several tribes (one 
large tribe and their “ friends”) collected when 
war was supposed to be imminent. There was 
a vast array of black tents, I suppose several 
thousand of them; and the dusky warriors in 
great numbers, all mounted, and carrying spears 
fourteen or sixteen feet long, looked quite for- 
midable. Add to what I have described, the 
immense flocks and herds that had been brought 
into closer quarters for safety, and the sight was 
a splendid one. The caravans that go to Mecca 
have a leader, and are under some sort of disci- 
pline; but it is “Arab discipline,” which means 
that it is not very strict. 

The Mecca pilgrimage is a very trying one, 
and persons who are not strong not infrequently 
sacrifice their lives in it. This was true of both 
the father and mother of one of our consular 
guards in Jerusalem three years ago, and of 
others that I have known. It is a fair sample, 
however, of all “journeying” in the desert; at 
best, it is lacking in comforts of any kind. That 
the Hebrews did not experience the usual pri- 
vations of “hunger,” “worn-out clothing,” and 
“swollen feet” (Deut. ii: 7; viii: 3, 4), was 
due to the special favor and care of God. Such 
a life is particularly hard for women. I never 
saw any old women in the desert, and, from 
what I learned, I know that they are short-lived, 
very few passing beyond what we call middle- 
age. The people now in the desert belong, it is 
true, to a different race from the Hebrews, and 
the conditions of life in those regions have 
changed considerably since the period of the 
exodus.—S. Merrill, in Sunday School Times. 
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THERE is no Christianity without humility. 


SELECTED. 
MY FOE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
Not from my foes without, but those within 
I pray to be protected hour by hour. 
For that aggressive self, that leads to sin 
And lures to pleasure with seductive power, 


Stands ever by the portal of desire, 
And mocks my spirit when it would aspire. 


From that most subtle foe, disguised as friend 
I need be ever on my guard, and when 
I cease for one brief moment to defend 
The castle of my soul, he seeks me then 
In some unlooked-for way, with mien so fair 
And voice so sweet, the while he sets his snare. 


With honeyed words and sophistries and lies, 
He argues on the pleasures of the sense. 
He pictures Duty in a hideous guise 
And laughs at Labor’s paltry recompense. 
“ Let dullards toil,” he cries, “ thine is the right 
To gather all life’s blossoms of delight !” 


Again, in mask of teacher he appears, 

And cries, “* Why seek to lift another’s load ? 
Each soul that journeys down the vale of tears 
Must carry his own burden o’er the road ; 
Accept thine own, but let all others go.” 
Despite his mask, I know him as my foe. 


My base foe, self, which envious of the goal 
It cannot reach, since formed of dying clay, 
Would hinder and oppose my striving soul 
That longs and labors for the better way. 
And with this foe my spirit must contend 
3y prayer and vigil, even to the end. 
—The Independent. 
New York City. 
2 —______ 
SELECTED. 
SHARED. 


I said it in the meadow path, 

I say it on the mountain stairs— 
The best things any mortal hath 

Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within— 
Life, with its unlocked treasuries. 
God’s riches—are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 


Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcome me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown, 

It will be life’s delight to say: 
“Heaven is not heaven for me alone.” 


Rich through my brethren’s poverty— 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me. 
In what I share with all the rest. 


—Exchange. 


—- ——__*#e 
SELECTED, 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 





Along the silent highway deep and blue, 

My good ship furrows patiently her way ; 

No baffling wind, no tempest bids her stay, 

As on she bears with steady prow and true, 
Till shining gulls, a white-winged retinue, 
With noisy triumph herald in the day, 

To which all other days are but delay, 

Until she hails her haven fair in view. 

Over a wider, all unfathomed sea, 

To happier port I steer in Time’s despite, 

Full oft becalmed, or sped in tempest glee 
Through many a rayless day and starless night. 
Shall aught but joy supreme and holy be, 
When on my waiting ear falls, “ Land in sight ?’ 


—Sunday-School Times. 
OxForD, ENGLAND. 





Gambling. 


[The West Chester Local News contains the 
following article on Gambling, furnished to that 
paper by a Friend who has a warm interest in 
the welfare of his fellow-beings—Eb. } 


Eprror News:—About 1867 the late John 
W. Forney, then the editor of the Philadelphia 
Press, was travelling in Europe ; from one of his 
letters to that journal the following is taken: 

“The chief feature of Baden Baden is its 
elegant gambling temple. The great assembly 
room in that palatial edifice, where the chief 
roulette tables are found from 11 o’clock in the 
morning until 12 at night (Sunday not except- 
ed), is nearly the size of Musical Fund Hall in 
Philadelphia. Quite a large building. Its pol- 
ished wax floor, gorgeous drapery, elegant pier 
glasses and luxurious sofas are in the best style 
of European art. At Baden as elsewhere in 
Europe the people are never seen except in the 
surrounding villages and farm houses where you 
find them in all the contrasts of poverty, toil, 
and too frequently, filth and rags. I was re- 
minded of this yesterday afternoon in a short 
ride in the suburbs of Baden, and I sadly recall 
how different a sight would meet the stranger’s 
eye as he rode through the splendid country 
near Newport, Rhode Island, or the glorious 
region around Saratoga, New York, or the happy 
environs of such lovely country resorts as Bed- 
ford, Media, Ephrata, Bethlehem, West Chester, 
Chambersburg and Cresson, in my own State, 
where all are as comfortable as they are free, 
where every farmhouse is a little paradise of its 
self, and nearly every man the owner of his own 
house. The glory of Baden Baden is therefore 
entirely dependent upon its gambling houses, 
and the government of the duchy itself is mainly 
sustained by it. You have only to visit the 
gambling houses to understand what streams of 
wealth pour into the coffers of the proprietor 
and why he delights in such princely and poli- 
tic generosity. 

“The publicity of the practice and the splen- 
did temptation by which it is surrounded at 
once blind the people to its wickedness and to 
the certainty of their losses, and so inflame and 
fire them with the gambler’s passion. 

“Heaven save my country from ever consent- 
ing to such a system or becoming familiar with 
such sights! Imagine three immense halls, in 
each of which is a table about the size of a mod- 
ern billiard board, surrounded by a crowd of 
men and women busy watching the movement 
of the gamblers, who deal the cards at one of 
these tables and turn the roulette at the other 
two. It was revolting to watch the progress. 

“Although the majority were men, some of 
them hard, impassive and practised adepts, 
others young and impulsive tyros, yet every 
table had a number of females among the heavi- 
est betters against the bank. 

“Several of them were young and very beau- 
tiful, but it was easy to see in their fixed stare 
at the cards or the wheel, in the anger in which 
they lost and the joy in which they won, that 
modesty and refinement were no longer among 
their accomplishments. I noticed one in par- 
ticular dressed in brown silk, brown gloves, 
brown bonnet, veil and feathers, who handed 
her gold coins to the coupier, and in a long 
series of wagers never won a Napoleon. When 
her purse was empty she rose from her chair, 
took her parasol from the portress at the door 
and walked away pale as a ghost. But even 


sadder than such a sight were the old women 
gamblers, with their sheeny eyes, trembling 
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was used, and a pretty fair attendance took|there during the great flood. Her father’s 
house overlooks the river, and they could watch 
the houses, and trees with the soil in which they 
grew, as they were carried by the current. The 
stream made a clean sweep across South Bris- 
bane between two bends in the river, clearing 
the houses away in its course. Water rose sev- 
eral feet in the Courier Building, a spot situated 
with respect to the river, for elevation, &c., as 
Fourth and Market, in Philadelphia, is to the 
Delaware. 

Relief, in the shape of money and supplies, is 
being freely given to the sufferers by individuals 
and public corporations in various parts of Aus- 
tralia. 

Second Month 16th.—Our visit to-day took 
us to Rookwood, nine miles out in the direction 
of Paramatta. A large public cemetery is situ- 
ated here, and Friends have a burying-ground 
of their own near it but entirely distinct. The 
railroad company has made special provision for 
funerals by providing a separate station in Syd- 
ney for the company to gather in, and special 
trains to carry the corpse and those going to the 
cemetery. 

Returning to Sydney after tea, we attended 
the Mid-week Meeting at 7.30, which was for 
size much like our own at home, compared to 
that on First-day. Quiet waiting in prolonged 
silence together, with a short address by one of 
the members on its value, and by others on the 
duty and privilege of earnest and persevering 
search after God with an undivided heart; ac- 
companied throughout with the crowning pres- 
ence of Him who is faithful and true, made the 
occasion a profitable one it is believed. 

Second Month 18th.—H. T., the young man 
whom we visited on Fourth-day, died on Fifth, 
and was buried in Friends’ ground at Rookwood 
to-day. It was a wet morning and rained fast 
while we were at the grave; but as those present 
were quiet and patient, the weather did not pre- 
vent such service as was called for to the com- 
pany, which consisted of men only. 

Second Month 19th.—We have been at meet- 
ing morning and evening, and again found some 
service. §. M. is favored to put many import- 
ant truths connected with the Christian life in a 
perspicacious manner before the people, and in a 
way that is convincing and often attractive. 

Second Month 21st.—This morning we have 
put up a large number of books to distribute 
about Sydney, and we conclude there are not 
likely to be many left over after we have gotten 
all around these coasts. In each place, so far, 
some one is found whois interested in distributing 
tracts, and to such we commit the largest part 
of that kind of stock. The Chinese tracts are 
handed directly to the Chinese at their stores 
and shops. 

Second Month 22nd.—When thinking of you 
at your usual routine for the day, the difference 
of 130° longitude west, and dropping out a day 
in the middle of the Pacific, makes our day 
about 154 hours earlier than in Philadelphia, 
so that for seven or eight hours of the time we 
are astir, you are asleep, and vice versa. 

The weather is changeable almost as much as 
in America. For three or four days it has been 
snowing, and cool enough to make an overcoat 
comfortable in riding. Thermometer indicated 
62° at 9a.m. Wind S.S. E. Ata Friend’s 
house the coke-fire in a grate was quite agree- 
able. 

Second Month 24th.—Yesterday we went to 
E. P’s to dine; and afterwards with her to see 
some descendants of the blacks living in houses 
provided by the government on the shore of 


Botany Bay. We saw the women and children, 
who are all mulattoes, except one visitor from a 
distance. They talk English well, and appear 
to have an ordinary degree of intelligence. One 
woman, who is advancing toward old age and 
has been paralyzed for some years, was sitting 
near a fire making shellwork for sale. She 
seemed the brightest among them, and spoke of 
her hope in Christ when questioned by E. P. 
Rations are furnished to the women by govern- 
ment, and the men fish or can do other work for 
wages. 

Second Month 26th.—In the morning meet- 
ings, S. M. spoke with much power on the con- 
struction of the Church of Christ—as being built 
of living stones and founded on Him, the Rock 
against which the powers of evil cannot prevail ; 
instancing the question, “Whom do men say 
that I, the Son of Man, am?” and the replies 
and answers that followed. Believing that any- 
thing further at the time, in the way of testimony, 
would lessen the solemn impression made, I had 
nearly closed the meeting without the vocal 
rendering of thanksgiving and praise which the 
occasion required. 

A parting visit to H. P. Fowler and an inter- 
esting interview with W. J. Baker finished the 
afternoon. At the evening meeting there was, 
as usual, a more promiscuous company than in 
the morning. S. M. treated the subject of bap- 
tism in a lucid manner, contrasting any com- 
mand or example for it noticed in the Bible 
with that of washing the disciples’ feet, and the 
instructions that followed. Afterwards I spoke 
at some length on the tendency with some to 
build their hope of salvation on the exercise of 
faith alone without seeking to be freed from all 
sin; and of others contriving a system of good 
works and expecting to be justified by them, 
aside from faith in Christ. or undergoing the new 
birth. ‘“ By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
and that not of yourselves,” &c. “Ye are his 
workmanship, created anew in Christ Jesus unto 
good works which God has before ordained that 
ye should walk in them.” The necessity and 
possibility of a deliverance from sin in this life 
through the grace of God working in us, and 
bringing about a real righteousness and sanc- 
tification was urged; as well as that righteous- 
ness which is imputed to the repentant soul 
through the sacrifice and mediation of Christ. 

Second Month 27th.—A number of Friends 
met us at the ship and we parted under a grate- 
ful sense of the better than human love that had 
drawn us together. The weather and sea are 
calm and beautiful, promising a favorable voy- 
age to Hobart. 

(To be continued.) 















ace. 

Second Month 12th. — First-day morning 
meeting was not very full, as the weather was 
damp, and some of the members having a con- 
siderable distance to come, are easily discour- 
aged. The evening meeting was attended by a 
number not members, and was pretty well filled. 
They were both good meetings, and some ability 
was given in both to minister to the states of the 
congregation. 

In the evening, after S. M. had spoken briefly, 
though clearly, of true worship, and the place 
of the minister as one among other worshippers, 
I was led to address the unconverted at some 
length, beginning with the passage—“ If when 
we were sinners we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, being recon- 
ciled, we shall be saved by his life.” 

Sydney is a fine city, laid out with handsome 
streets and parks, built up with many grand 
public buildings and substantial business houses. 
There is a great abundance of light reddish sand- 
stone, that is much used with good effect. The 
streets are paved to a great extent with wooden 
blocks, sawed into size of about 3x10x7 inches, 
set, with narrow side up, on a solid foundation 
of concrete. They are of green wood, exceed- 
ingly heavy and solid, and are found to wear 
well. When put down bias and close set to- 
gether they make a smooth road to ride over; 
but the older pavements are somewhat rough, 
owing in part to having the blocks set apart a 
half-inch. 

There are numerous omnibuses, tramways and 
railroads run to the suburbs for miles around. 
Owing to its fine harbor, Sydney will probably 
continue to be the leading port of Australia, es- 
pecially if federation of the Colonies takes place. 
Many think this is sure to come, as soon as the 
different governments can be reconciled about 
the terms of representation and adjustment of 
debts, &e. 

One great incubus afflicting the country is the 
labor question. We see great numbers of men 
lying about the public grounds, stretched out at 
full length on the ground like a lot of dumb 
animals, and hear of their refusing 7 s. 6d. per 
day because they cannot get 8s. Some have 
declared they would let their wives and chil- 
dren starve rather than take reduced wages. 
At the same time, there are enormous tracts of 
unoccupied land waiting to be tilled. As noted 
before, the aim seems to be to live on what 
the government can furnish through borrowed 
money. 

Second Month 13th.—I remember to-day as 
the time for our Select Quarterly Meeting at 
Media, and trust that our Lord, in his wonted 
goodness, will be with you to raise up, quicken 
and support your spirits for his worship and 
service; and especially, that He would bless the 
general meeting to-morrow by his presence, and 
help many sincere souls to move forward in the 
path of Light and Life. 

No visits being laid out for to-day, we have 
had time to do our writing, and to attend to 
some other things that are needed where one is 
from home months together. 

Second Month 15th.—We first called on H. 
T., a young man far gone in consumption. We 
had a touching interview, in which the hopes of 
the Gospel were spoken of as belonging to him, 
and a comfortable sense was felt that the work 
of Grace was going on to completion. 

The night was spent with W. C. and his wife 
who comes from Brisbane, whence she lately 
returned from a visit to her family, having been 





















































































































































































“B iesseD are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.” 

The soul that is thus quickened and made 
alive unto God feels the necessity of seeking day 
by day, and more often than the day, a renewal 
of spiritual strength, and for the fresh supply of 
that heavenly bread which nourishes the soul 
up unto eternal life; and surely that day may 
be said to be a lost day in which something of 
this hunger and thirst after the bread and water 
of life is not felt and experienced—this hunger 
and thirst after Christ and his righteousness, and 
some sense and feeling of his heavenly presence 
in the lifting up of the light of his countenance 
upon us; and though there may be and are 
times when for the trial of our faith and exer- 
cise of patience, the bread may be given, as by 
weight, and the water as by measure; yet as 



















































salt water. They had found these, and were thus 
sustaining life. There is nothing left for the people. 
Cattle, hogs, chickens, mules, horses, wagons, are 
all gone. The beds on which they slept are scattered 
all over fields, or covered in the sand on the beach. 
The destitution is heartrending. What shall these 
unfortunate people live upon till another crop is 
made? Where will they get horses and mules with 
which to raise another crop? O, kind friends, think 
of their condition ! 

3. Their unprepared condition to meet the winter 
is also another sad feature of things. There will, 
no doubt, be much suffering. While the weather 
is warm, they can manage to keep themselves from 
exposure; but when the cold weather sets in upon 
them in their houseless and destitute condition, we 
cannot but expect much suffering. 


We publish this narrative in order to call 
the attention of people living in more favored 
localities, to the duty of contributing to the re- 
lief of these poor sufferers — for without such 
help, it is probable that many will miserably 
perish through starvation and exposure. We 
should be glad to see in our large cities an or- 
ganized effort to secure money, clothing, &c., 
for the benefit of these people. Cannot some of 
our influential citizens exert themselves to set 
in motion such efforts? And we hope that the 
residents in villages and country places will en- 
deavor to share in the blessings of them that 
were ready to perish. We believe the Clyde 
Line of steamships offers free transportation for 
goods designed to relieve the wants of the people; 
and responsible parties at Beaufort engage to 
act as distributing agents. 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor ; the 
Lord will deliver him in time of trouble. Thou 
wilt make all his bed in his sickness.’’ 

—_— ss 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—On the 17th instant the United 
States Superintendent of Immigration received an of- 
ficial telegram from the Deputy Minister of the In- 
terior of Canada, A. M. Burgess, announcing that the 
Canadian Government had refused to ratify the immi- 
gration agreement recently concluded between the 
United States and Canada. 

Henry S. Cochran, chief weigher at the Mint, and 
for forty-three years a trusted employee of that insti- 
tution, has confessed to Superintendent Drummond, of 
the United States Secret Service, the theft of gold bul- 
lion valued at $134,093.40. All of this has been re- 
covered with the exception of ten bars, valued at about 
$28,000, which, it is said, will be fully met by property 
belonging to Cochran at Darby. 

Work on the great bridge over the Mississippi river 
at New Orleans will commence at an early day, the 
engineers having finally decided on the exact location 
for it. It is estimated that the building of the bridge 
will cover a period of three years, and the services of 
a small army of workmen will be required. When 
complete, it is expected to be one of the finest bridges 
in the world. 

According to the N. Y. Voice, the capital invested 
in the liquor traffic gives employment to about 500,- 
000 persons. Invested in other industries it would 
give employment to about 2,500,000 persons. Where 
would be that “army of the unemployed” then? 

Three billion cigarettes were smoked in this coun- 
try during the fiscal year just ended. 

A Baltimore dispatch, referring to the prospects of 
the oyster trade, says that the severity of last winter 
interfered greatly with dredging, and thereby saved 
for this season thousands upon thousands of bushels. 

Eleven new cases of yellow fever were reported at 
Brunswick, Georgia, on the 17th inst., and the disease 
has been declared epidemic. Governor Northen has 
issued an appeal for assistance for the destitute and 
suffering people of Brunswick, and asks that money 
and provisions be forwarded to the mayor of that 
city. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 364; being 
5 less than the previous week, and 20 less than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 202 
were males and 162 females: 53 died of consumption ; 
38 of marasmus; 24 of diseases of the heart; 17 of ty- 
phoid fever ; 16 of pneumonia; 15 of inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels; 13 of cholera infantum; 12 
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of old age; 11 of inanition; 11 of convulsions; 10 of 
diphtheria; 10 of cancer and 10 of casualties. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 994 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
112; coupon, 111 a 113; currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corron was firm on a basis of 83c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FrEeD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $17.00 a 18.00; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $16.00 a 17.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.15 a $3.40; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.50; winter patent, $3.65 a $4.00; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00 ; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.85; do., patent, 
$4.00 a $4.25 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady, at $2.90 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 72 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 49 a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 345 a 35} cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5c.; good, 48 a 43c.; me- 
dium, 4} a 4$c ; inferior, 3} a 4c.; common, 3} a 
3$c. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Extra, 4}c.; good, 4} a 43c.; 
medium, 33 a 4c.; common, 25 a 3}c.; culls, 14 a2}e.; 
lambs, 3 a 6c. 

Hoas.— Western, 9 a 9}c. 

Forreicn.—W. E. Gladstone will announce in an 
address to a committee of his Midlothian constituents, 
on Ninth Month 27th, a series of radical reforms 
which he proposes to support in Parliament. He had 
designed to indicate his policy on English questions 
in the first instance in the House of Commons, but 
finally decided to declare his future course before the 
committee representing his Midlothian constituency. 
The matters which claim his attention are the better- 
ment of landlords and tenants in London, the “ One 
Man One Vote” bill, church disestablishment in 
Wales and Scotland, and the Parish Councils’ bills. 
Until these issues are settled by Parliamentary action 
there will be no appeal to the country. It is expected 
that two years will pass before this proposed legisla- 
tion can be completed, and the Home Rule issue will 
not be revived during the interval. 

The National Liberal Federation has issued a cir- 
cular in connection with the rejection of the Home 
Rule bill by the House of Lords, in which it says that 
the question of mending or ending the House of Lords 
may displace for awhile in the House of Commons all 
other subjects of reform. The question, the circular 
adds, needs unflinching treatment. 

Two postage stamps, the one-penny red and the two- 
penny blue of Mauritius of the 1847 issue, were sold 
for £680 at a recent sale in London. x2 

The question of continuing the coal strike in Derby- 
shire and South Lancashire was put to a vote on the 
12th inst. Though it is generally conceded by impar- 
tial observers that there is little if any chance of the 
miners winning the fight, that has now been in pro- 
gress since Seventh Month 28th, the men themselves 
think that they will eventually force the mine owners 
to concede their demands. This was evidenced by 
the ballots taken in Derbyshire and South Lanca- 
shire, an immense majority of the men voting in favor 
of continuing the strike. 

A dispatch of the 15th inst., from Madrid, says: 
The excitement throughout the country growing out 
of the fiscal reforms recently adopted by the Govern- 
ment has not abated by any means. The agitation 
against the new measures has been carried on to a 
greater extent in the provinces of Navarre, Tarragona, 
Cordova ang Oviedo than elsewhere in the country, 
and the people are deeply incensed at the Government 
because of the new burdens placed upon them in the 
way of taxation. The principal cities and towns in 
the provinces named have been the scenes of much 
rioting. The anger of the people has found vent in 
attacks upon the tax collectors, who have been mobbed 
and stoned. The officials have been so intimidated 
by the violence to which they have been subjected 
that their work is practically at a standstill. 

The bodies of twenty-eight persons drowned in the 
recent flood at Villa Canas, Spain, were recovered on 
the 17th inst. Fourteen bodies known to be in a cave 
near the foot of a hill cannot be reached on account of 
the high water. Many more bodies are supposed to 
be in the ruins of the 300 dwellings which were wrecked 
by the flood. 

It is stated that Emperor William, before leaving 
Stuttgart on the 16th inst., in an interview with Chan- 
cellor Von Caprivi, projected the incorporation of 
Alsace with the faecal Duchy of Baden, and the an- 
nexation of Lorraine to Prussia. This is agreeable to 
the Emperor, who wishes to mark his sojourn in the 


Provinces by some act signifying that Germany has 
taken definite possession of the territory, despite all 
hopes of the French to the contrary. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Central 
News says that an imperial ukase will shortly be issued 
abolishing the practice of knouting by the police. It 
is stated that the initiative has been taken by the Czar 
himself, who ordered the governors of different prov- 
inces to report on this kind of punishment. The re- 
ports submitted to the Czar revealed the fact that the 
use of the knout was often resorted to for the most 
trivial offences, that women and even children were 
not exempt from it, and that frequently they were 
maimed for life. All the governors favored its abo- 
lition. 

A dispatch from Tunis, dated the 13th inst., says: 
“ Of the 9,000 pilgrims that left here and other ports in 
May last for Mecca only half have returned, the others 
having fallen victims to cholera. Fully 12,000 friends 
and relatives met the returning pilgrims on their re- 
lease from quarantine, and there were many heart- 
rending demonstrations of grief by the relatives of 
those who had succumbed to the disease. “The sur- 
vivors tell terrible tales of suffering. On June 24th 
100,000 pilgrims were gathered on the Sacred Mount 
to hear a solemn address prior to the proceeding for 
Mecca. Many were starving. 

“The Mount resembled a battlefield, being strewn 
with the corpses of victims of the pestilence, among 
whom were lying hundreds of the poor wretches who 
were dying from the dread disease. So frightful was 
the condition of affairs that no one dared to approach 
the place. Finally a battalion of 700 Turkish soldiers 
was sent to bury the dead and rescue the living. Five 
hundred of these soldiers lost their lives as a result of 
their devotion to duty. Of the whole battalion only 
200 escaped the pestilence.” 

At Rio Janeiro, on the 14th inst., the revolutionist 
war ships and the forts bombarded each other. Little 
damage is said to have been done through poor marks- 
manship. On the 18th the bombardment was renewed. 
It was thought the revolutionists would succeed. 

It is estimated by the Canadian authorities that at 
least 100,000 pounds of opium, refined in British Co- 
lumbia, are annually smuggled into the United States. 
“There are now sixteen refining factories in operation 
in Victoria and Vancouver, any one of which could 
produce more of the refined article than could ro 


bly enter into consumption in Canada for medical pur- 
poses.” 


RECEIPTS 

Received from Pelatiah Gove, Vt., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Sarah T. Warrington and Casper T. Sharpless, N. J., 
$2 each, vol. 67; from James Lee, Jr, Pa., $2, vol. 
67; from Elizabeth Rhoads, $2 each for herself and 
Susan Worrell, Pa., vol. 67; from T. A. Wood, Agent, 
O., 39, being $1 for himself and $2 each for Jonathan 
Brown, Eliza Stock, William Taber and Joseph Vau- 
ghan, vol. 67; from Henry Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 67; 
from George W. Mott, Agent, for Lydia Roberts, Ia., 
$2, vol. 67; from Ellis Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 67 ; from 
Lewis Thorp, Fkd., $2, vol. 67; from Elhanan Zook, 
Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Henry Newton, Eng., 10s., vol. 
67; from Ellen Bromley, Phila., $2, vol. 67; from 
Mary Hasket, O., $2, vol. 67; from Matilda W. War- 
ner, Pa., $2, vol. 67; from Pennell L. Webster, Pa., 
2, vol. 67; from Edward B. Fox, Pa., $2, vol. 67; 
from Sarah V. Willits, Ia., $2, vol. 67; from Andrew 
Roberts, Ore., $4, vols. 66 and 67; from Rachel 
Hughes, Ia., $1, to No. 27, vol. 67; from Albert Web- 
ster, Fkd., $2, vol. 67; from A. J. Smith, Agent, for 
Sabina Hiatt, Kans., $2, vol. 67; from Joshua Davis, 
Canada, $2, vol. 67; from Wm. J. Jenks, Phila., $2, 
vol. 67. 

Bay Remitiances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Repucep Rates To Onto YEARLY MEETING.— 
Arrangements have been made, so that Friends desiring 
to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return via 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for $15.47. They will 
pay full fare ($11.60) to Barnesville, and return for 
one-third fare, $387. Making the round trip from 
Philadelphia, $15.47. Tickets good from Ninth Month 
llth to Tenth Month 15th, 1893. For further infor- 
mation call at the B. & O. office, 833 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or Thos. C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa. 

Friends can go from Chester, Wilmington and Balti- 
more, at the same rate—one fare and a third from each 


"WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 





